



one is a member ‘ez officio and 12 are nominated. The area 
within municipal limits is 5 square miles, and the number of rate-* 
payers is 1,323 or 13°5 per cent. of the population, an extremely 
low proportion for this division. In 1904-05, the total income 
was Re. 4,040, of which Rs. 1,750 was realized from a tax 
on persons according to their circumstances and property; the 
average rate at which this tax is levied does not exceed 2 per 
cent. of the income of the assessees, and the incidence of taxation 
of all kinds is only 5 annas per head of the population, Of the 
expenditure, 27-2 per cent. was devoted to conservancy and 23-8 
to medical relief, while the expenditure on education reached 
the unusually high figure of 9°9 per cent. The total length of 
the roads maintained by the municipality is 4 miles, one mile - 
of which is metalled, and the length of the drains is § miles, but 
the masonry drains extend overonly one mile; the natural 
drainage lines tend in two directions, the drainage of the old 
town falling into the river Son, and that of the new town, 
or Ahmadganj, into the old moat surrounding the town, 
The people obtain their water-supply from the Patna-Gaya 
eanal, from the Son river and from wells; but the people aze 
almost entirely dependent upon the latter for their drinking- 
water, 











CHAPTER XVIII. 





EDUCATION. | : ss 


British rule been more clearly shown than in the progress 
education. A century ago education was almost an unknown 
factor, and the people were in a state of terrible ignorance and 
backwardness. The state of affairs at that time may be 
gathered from the description given by Buchanan Hamilton, 
Speaking of the district in the year 1812, he writes :— There 
are no public schools, and there is no guru or teacher who is not 
@ servant to some wealthy man. The gurus, howevér, are 
generally allowed to instruct the children of the neighbours, 
and-a hut is built for a school-house without the village, lest the saa 
gurw should have too frequent opportunities of seeing the women. ee 
These school-houses are called pindés, a name applicable to 
several things considered sacred, In parts of the country where ey 
sugarcane grows, the boiling-house usually. serves for a school. een 
The profit of the teachers is very small. Manyschildren are 
taught by their parents.” Persian was the language used in the 
courts, and many Hindus were taught to read and write the 
Persian character before they began Hindi; but the greater 
part of them proceeded little further than understanding and 
writing a revenue account, and were not able either to fully — 
understand or to indite a letter. Such an accomplishment — 
entitled a man to be called a munsii. Buchanan Hamilton 
mentions the fact that the chief Hindu zamindar could read 
. both Persian and Hindi, as if this was an unusual degree of — 
learning ; and adds that by far the greater part of the land- — 
— consisted of mere peasants, half of whom could — 
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composed his name. Sip scidinied dun ae i ikke 
in the six police cireles which bave been taken to represent the 
present district of Gaya, who were fit to act as writers, at 8,930 
persons. In other words, taking his estimate of the total 
population of these circles (1,500,500), only 0°6 per cent. of the 
total population, including those who had come from other 
districts to seek employment, were fit to act as writers. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the State left 
‘the care of education to private enterprise ; the only schools in the 
district were the maktabs and pindaés, as the schools teaching 
Persian and Hindi were called; and nothing was done to 
supplement the indigenous system of education. It was not » 
till 1845 that a Government English school was established, 
and this remained the only Government school for ten years, 
In 1854 the famons educational despatch was issued, in which 
the Court of Direetors laid down that Government should afford 
assistance to “the more extended and systematic promotion of 
general education in India,” and sketched a complete scheme 
of public education, controlled and aided, and in part directly 
managed, by the State. As a result of these orders, 15 Govern- 
ment vcrnacular schools were opened in 1855 and 1866, and at 
the end of the latter year 574 pupils were receiving instruction. A 
start was thus made in the education of the people, but very little 
progress was made, and 14 years afterwards the mumber of 
public educational institutions was only 28, viz., the Govern- 
ment schoolg mentioned above, one normal. school, 5 aided 
English schools, and 6 aided vernacular schools: the number of 
pupils was,still only 1,567. In 172, however, Sir George 

 Campbell’s, scheme of educational reform was ‘introduced, 
under which grants were given in aid of the schools hitherto 
unaided, and many of the indigenous rural schools called ; 
pathehalas were absorbed into the departmental system, hat 









5 Wh wns intl 's cae to attend their school 
were to be forced to emigrate, or possibly to be sold as slaves, 
to the King of Burma. This strange but widely-spread feeling 
gradually disappeared, and the subsequent advance of education 
was phenomenal, the number of schoo's rising to 1,729 in 1884- 
85 and the number of pupils under instruction to 26846. This 
extraordinary rate of progress was not sustained, and in the next 
decade the number of educational institutions fell to 1,019 
(1894-95) with an attendance of 24,698 pupils. This decline is, 
however, largely due to the fact that primary schools attended by 
lese than 10 pupils were excluded from the departmental 
, returns. 

=In the last 10 years the number of schools has been practi- 
cally stationary, amounting to 1,011 in 1904-05, but on the 
other hand the number of pupils has increased to “3,221, 



















Besides these, there are 470 schools, with 4,547 pupils which = 
do not conform to any departmental standard and are outside the om 


Education Department system. During the last deeade, thero- 
fore, the number of public schools has decreased by 8, but on the ws 
other band the attendance has inereased by one-third ; and there ee 
are now 194 children at school to every 1,060 of the population, 4 
and one school to every 8 square miles, The supervision of these Be 
schools reste with a Deputy Inspector of Schools assisted by & 
Sub-Inspectors and 14 Inspecting Pandits, the whole of this 
inspecting staff being under the Inspector of Schools, Patna 
Division. The census of 1901 confirms the evidence of general 
progress furnished by the educutional statigtics, as the number of — 
males entered as literate, 1.c., as able to read and write, has 
increased from 67 to 72 per mille since 1891. Altogether, there 
are 72,380 male literates out of the male population of 1,011,271, 
“and of these 3,247 are able to read and write English. 
_ There are no colleges in the district, but secondary education — 
_ is imparted to 1,123 pupils at 4 high English echools, fey BY 
rer te = she. Buiesnee examination of Be x 
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Tekari Raj, is situated at Tekari. With the exc@ption of the 
Gaya Zila School, they are all private institutions unaided by 
Government. ‘he annual cost of edueation is reported te be 
Rs. 20-12, and the cost of each pupil to Government is Rs. 2-2, 

The district contains 9 middle English schools, i.¢., sehools 
teaching yp to the middle scholarship examination, in which 
English forms part of the recognized course of studies; and 
the number of pupils is 531. The number of these schools 
was 14 in 1884-85, and the attendance was 733; but owing to 
want of support from the local inhabitants, there were only 6 
schools of this class in 1594-95 with 3812 pupils, Of the 9 
schools now established, 2 at Gayé and Daidnagar are aided by 
Government, 5 at Arwal, Aurangabad, Deo, Jahanabad and 
Nawiada are aided by the District Board, and 2 at Bhadaiya and 
Fakirpur aro unaided. 

The third class of secondary cehools eonsists of the middle 
vernacular sehools, which read up to the middle seholarship but in 
which the vernaeular is the only recognized eourse of studies, Here, 
as elsewhere, the popularity of these schools appears to be on the 
wane, as parants of the class for whom they are intended prefer an 
English education for their children. The number of these schools 
has accordingly fallen from }6 in 1884-55 to 8 in 1894-95 and to 
7 in 1904-05, while the attendance has declined during the last 
decade from 410 to 364. 

The advance of primary education is in striking contrast to the 
slow growth of secondary education. In 1872-78 there were only 
867 primary schools with 6,442 pupils, but im 1884-85 the number 
of children receiving instruction had risen to 23,468 and the 
number of sehools te 1,655, There was a falling off during the next 
decade, and in 1894-95 the number of pupils was reduced to 
22,148 and the number of primary schools to 985,—a result due in 
a large measure to the exclusion of petty schools with less than 
10 pupils from the class of public institutions. During the last ten 
years the number of these schools has fallen still further, and in 
1904-05 they numbered 966 ; but on the other hand the number 
of pupils under iostrestion bes risen to 20,596 of whites $7,616, 






than in 1894-95, and the decrease in the number of schools during 
the last 20 years merely shows that ephemeral institutions — 
disappeared under the presence of competition, dnd that when 
these small and inefficient institutions closed their doors, the 
pupils transferred themselves to larger and more efficient schools. 

On the other hand, the number of pupils has only inereased by 
7,000 during the last 20 years, but several causes have contributed 
to the slow growth of primary instruction, When the Education 
Department began to devote its attention to the extension and 
improvement of primary instruction, it had in the first place to deal a 
with a portion of the population living in the more populous and’ eee 
accessible parts of the district, which was well-to-do and alive to. oe 
the value of education, Their efforts were aided by the existing 
system. of indigenous schools, and in such circumstances progress: na 
was comparatively easy. These favourable circumstances have Wes 
now been to a great extent exhausted, and the portion of the ff 
problem which remains to be dealt with is far harder, as the benefits. An 
of education have now to be conveyed to the poorer ryots and the 
lower castes, who have from time immemorial lived without 
instruction and are altogether indifferent to it. t 

The number of sp2cial schools increased from ] in 1872-73 to Srxeran *. 
3 in 1894-95 and to 15 in 1904-05, the number of pupils rising "°° 
from 13 to 118 and 411, respectively. These schools consist of 4 
Guru-training schools, one in each subdivision, at which Primary 
school teachers are trained, and of 11 ¢o/s, which impart instruction 
in Sanskrit and send pupils up to the examination of the Bihar 
Sanskrit Sanjivan. Besides these schools, a Lower Primary night 
school has recently been opened at Gaya, which is maintained by 
the municipality. 

In Gaya asin other parts of Bibar, female education is still 
in a very backward state, and the rate of progress has been much’ 
slower than in the case of the male population, Considering, 

however, how strong and paralysing is the influence*of the parda 

_ system, there has been on the whole a noticeable advance. Tho 

eae Si ar eh pg during the last ten years, _ 
- though it is still only 2 per 1,000 females ; there arv now 10 schools 



















CHAPTER XIX. 


GAZETTEER. 


Aphsanr.—A villuge in the extreme north of the Nawida 
subdivision, situated some three miles to the south of Dariyapur 
Parbati in 25° 4’ N. and §6° 40’ E, Population (1901) 1,022. 
The village contains one of the most interesting remains in the 


* district, a large statue of the Variha Avatara or boar incaraation 


of Vishnu. The figure shows the earth, represented as a female 


' grasping one of the boar’s tusks in order to mount its neck ; and 


the whole body of the boar is covered with rishts, in the act of 
worship, nestling in its bristles. The style in which this work 
hus been excouted, as well as the material used, grey sandstone, 


' indicates that it belongs to the Gupta period. This statue stands 
- in front of a high brick mound, which marks the remains vf a 
temple of Vishnu, which, according to an inscription found here, 


was built about the year 600 A.D. by Adityasena, one of a 
later Guptas of Magadha. This inscription contained an impor- 


* tant record of the Gopta dynasty, but was unfortunately lost 


over 60 yearaago. The structural remains of the temple are now 
buried below the mound, and itis probable that excavation would 


- be rewarded by disclosing considerable portions of the original 


nuilding. Close to the mound are other statues of later date ; 


ae 


- 





“they are all Brahmanical, and from the absence of any mention 
- of Aphsanr by the Chinese pilgrims, it may be concluded that it 
~~ was an important Brahmanical site, and not a large Buddhist 

“ settlement. See also Reports of Arch. Surv., Ind., Vol. J, p. 40, 


a VILL, ppl14-115, Vol, IX, p. 27, Vol. XV, pp. 10-1], and 








centre ofa paper-making industry, ad still focuses the teal ; 
trade, which is served by the Patna-Gaya canal passing through 


the village. It contains a police-station, dispensary, telegraph and 
post-office, an inspection bungalow maintained by the District 
Board, and a stiging bungalow belonging to the Ivrigation 
Department. It is also the headquarters of the Solano family, 
who hold extensive property in the neighbourhood. They are a 
Spanish family of Malaga, and have resided here for about half 
‘a century, the foundations of their fortunces being laid by Dom 
Raphael Solano, who pur. hased the indigo factories of Tarai, 

- Puraand Baghoi in 1540, Close by is the village of Sipah, 

formerly inhabited by pensioned soldiers, who received grants 
of land in lieu of pensions. 


Aurangabad § subdivision.—The south-western subdivision » 


of the district, lying between 24° 29’ and 25° 7’ N., and 
between 84° 0' and £4° 44’ E., and extending over 1,246 square 
miles. Its population was 472,507 in 1891, Lut fell in 1001 to 
467,675; of these Hindus number 421,127 and Muhammadans 
46,519. It contains two towns—Aurangabad, its headquarters, 
and Daddnagar, besides 2,042 villages, the number of occupied 
houses being 90,296. The dens'ty of population is 875 per square 
mile, and is greatest in the north-wert, where the land is irrigated 
by the Son canal system. The subdivision comprises the 

police ciroles of Aurangabid, Diddnegar, and Nabtnages aie 


pargaxas or fiscal division of Charkinwan, Manorah, Siris, Anchha, 
Goh, Dadar and Kutumba, Of the total area (797, 440 acres), 


523,000 acres are cultivated and 241,000 are irrigated, 38 000 


acres being irrigated from Government canals, Rive is the etaple — 


crop, being grown on 232,000 acres, and next in importance come 

; (70,000 acres), wheat (59,000 acres) and maize 

(27,000 aeres), while barley, meres and linseed each oceupy about 

20,000 acres, 

—. Autrangabad town, —Headquarters town of "she enbdiviladl 
» . of the same name, situated 9 miles from the Jamhor railws 

station in 24° 45’ N. and $4° 28’ E, The population in 16 

Was 4,655. Dar peony ween Gs 
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dispensary and inspection bungalow. nite att 
not important, consisting mainly of food-grains, oil-seeds, leather 
and piece goods. 
* Bakraur.—A village in the headquarters ‘subdivision, situated 
“halfa mile to the east of Bodh Gaya on the narrow neck of * 
land between the Nilajan and Mohana rivers. Immediately to 
the south of the village are the remains of a large brick stiipa, 
"still standing 25 feet above the ground and 150 feet in diameter 
and at a short distance from it is the sump of a sandstone pillar, 
Ihe the shaft of which was set up in Gaya (¢.0.) in 1789. This 
 stiipa and pillar commemorate the legendary incident of the 
Gandha-hasti or perfume-elephant, According to Hiuen Tsiang, 
" who visited the place in the seventh century, Buddha in a former 
existences was the offspring of a perfume-clephant and wandered 
* in the woods round this place, gathering food to support a blind 
mother, He was captured by the king and placed in the royal 
stubles, but there he refused to eat or crink. When the king 
enquired the reason, he replied that he could not, as his mother 
“was blind and had been without food or drink for many days, 
while he himself remained bound in a dreary dungeon. There- . 
* upon the king released him in pity for his feelings and admira- 
tion for his resolution, About 500 yards to the south-east of 
the stiipa there is a sacred place of pilgrimage called Matangi, 
contains the remains of a large tank marked by ancient 
Wnkments, called Mitanga-Vapi, and a modern temple with a 
lingam called Matangeswar. Matanga in Sanskrit means elephant, 
» * and it seems clear that these names preserve a reminiscends 
mee the ancient Buddhist legend. Bakraur also containg-a 
small Hindu math or monastery, and a tank sacred "6 the 
* gun, where an annual fair is held, during which “housands 
* geome to bathe in its boly.water. See also Reports Arch. 
* Surv, Ind., Vol. I, pp. 12-18, ae RE OY is: 
Cirole, 1901-02, el 
: | Barabar Hills.—A ss: of bill on the northern 







































¢ peak tothe south, and the’ Siddherwar po, wBish 

“they both join, on the east. ‘A small temple on the latter peak 
contains a lingam called Siddheswarnath, which from an inscrip: : 
tion in one of the neighbouring caves isknown tobe asoldasthe 
sixth or seventh century ; and close by onthe top of the hillare 
£ome curious caves used occasionally by wandering ascetics, Ithas 
been identified with the lofty hill from which Buddha contemplated _ 
the kingdom of Magadha ; and it is still the object of an extensive 
pilgrimage from the neighbouring tracts. Immediately to the 
south at its foot lies a small valley or basin entirely surrounded by 
hills, except on the north-east and south-east, where walls have 
been built to complete the enclosure. Towards the southern 
corner of the basin are two small sheets of water, which find an 
outlet underground to the south-east and reappear in the sacred 
spring called Pitalganga, where a bathing festival is held once 
year in the month of Bhado (August-September). On this side 
is the principal entrance to the valley, which lies over large 
rounded masses of granite, now worn smooth and slippery by the 
feet of numerous pilgrims, ‘ 

In the southern corner of the valley there is a low ridge of 
granite rock, about 500 feet long, from 100 to 120 feet thick and 
30 to 35 feet in height, in which some remarkable caves have been. 
ontin the solid rock. On the northern side lies a large cave called 
Karna-Chanpar or the hut of Karna, at the western end of “are 
there is a raised platform, which was probably the pedestal _ 
statue. The whole of the interior has been chiselled toa w 
ful polish, which shows the proficiency with which the Indian i 
*, mengueot the third centary (B.C.) were able to deal with such 

material as the hard granite of the Barabar Hills. 
‘That the cavedates back to this early age is proved by an inscrip- 
tion on a sunken tablet at the western corner of the entrance 
_ yeeording the dedication ofthe cave by Asoka hitnself. 'To the 
_ et he irony ther hs ten at ay, some made 
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chamber. Put the work was abandoned soon afler prety 5 
ment, and remains rough and unfinished, while all the rest of the 
cave is highly polished. On the eastern side of the doorway 
there is an inscription of ancient Pali character, recording the 
dedication of the cave by Asoka. 
The Lomisrishi cave, on the same side of the ridge, is similar 
_ to the Sudama cave, both in the size and arrangement of its two 
chambers, but the whole of the interior of the circular room has 
been left rough, and both the floor and the roof of the outer 
apartment remain unfinished. The chisel marks are still visible 
on the floor, while on the roof, which has been only partially 
hewn, the cuts of the chisel are still sharp and distinct. The 
excavation of thé roof would appear to have been abandoned 
owing to the work having reached a deep fissure which forms 
one of the natural lines of cleavage of the rock. The doorway 
of this cave is of the same size and of thesame Egyptian form as 
that of the Sudima cave, but the entrance has been sculptured to 
represent the ornamental entrance of a wooden building. The 
ends of the roofing beams and the bamboo lattice-work of the 
gable can be seen distinctly, and below there is a frieze of 
elepbants surrounding the doorway. In the space between this 
frieze and the doorway there is an inscription of the same 
character as those of the later princes of the Gupta Dynasty. 
General Cunningham therefore assigns the date of this sculptured 
facade to the third or fourth century AD.; but the cave itself 
corresponds so exactly with the Sudima cave that it must have 
been excavated at the same time, eee rere 
coemenie later. 
* he fourth cave of the Baribar group is excavated iia 
of granite to the eastward of the main ridge. It is known 
s Viswajhopri or the hut of Viswamitra, and consists of two. 
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the thind nd largest cave, known as Galiane is cunea . 
‘in the southern side of the ridge at a height of 50 feet above the 
_ plain. It is approached by a flight of rude stone steps, but the — 
entrance is conecaled by a tree and partly by the wallofanidg@h 
built by some former Muhammadan occupants, On the outside, — 
immediately over the doorway, a small sunken tablet contains an. 
inseription stating that the Gopi’s cave was bestowed by Dasa-,. 
ratha, immediately after his accession, on the venerable Ajivikas to 

be a dwelling place for them as long as the sun and moon endure, 

The other two eaves, whieh are situated in a low roeky 
ridge on the northern side of the hill, have inscriptions recording 
their dedication in the same terms, To the south there are two 
raised terraces, the upper of which is believed by General Cunning- 
ham to have been the site of a Buddhist viddré or monastery, 
There are several squared stones and granite pillars near the top, 
which, in the opinion of the same authority, were added by the 
Mubammadans, who occupied the caves in later years. The plat- 
form is covered with their tombs; and all around there are heaps 
of bricks and fragments of carved stones, which show that several 
buildings must once have existed here, 

The wistward cave is situated ina gap or natural cleft of the 
rock, and is entered by a narrow passage, only 2 feet 10 inches in 
width. In an inscription on the right-hand jamb of the doorway 
this cave is called the Vadathika cave, which General Cunningham 
suggests may mean the cave of the secluded mendicants. This 
meaning is appropriate to the position of the cave, for it is entirely 
separated from the cave to the east, is encompassed by the bluff 
rocks of the gap in which it is situated, and is effectually screened 
from view. The cave next to it has a small porch or ante- 
chamber, from which a narrow doorway leads to the principal tas 
room, The roof is vaulted and all the walls aro hi 
“polished. From an inseription on the left-hand sido of | 
porch we learn that the cave was called Vapika—a term whieh 
‘probably refers to the well (vdpi) in front of it. To 

-. From the account given above it will be ecen that the two . 
Em "groups of caves are separated by date as well as position, the ~~ 
S -cregeebaiag ait! been excavated in the reign of Asoka, while 










were all dedicated ip the Ajtvikan, whe tgp nbc a 


Brahmanical aecetics devoted to Narayan, a form of Vishna, or a 
penitential order closely associated with the Jains, the members ~ 
of which went about naked and were noted for ascetic practice 
of the most rigorous kind. From inscriptions of luter date we 
learn that the caves were for ages occupied by Brabmanical 
ascetics. About the third or fourth century A.D., the kings Sardula 
'Varman and Ananta Varman placed Brahmanical images in 
three of the caves; and in the sixth or seventh century the teacher 


Yogananda left a record of his adoration of the Siddheswar. 


lingam in the Vapika cave. This occupation by Brahmans in the. 
seventh century may account for the silence of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang regarding the caves, which would. otherwise have 


certainly attracted his attention. At a still later date, somewhere 


about the twelfth ceatury, we find a yogi and a pilgrim visiting 
the caves and ‘inscribing their names ; and it appears probable that 
neither of the two groups of caves were ever aes by 
the Buddhists. 

” “The Baribar caves are known locally as the Satgharwa, and 
it has been suggested that the name isa corruption of sapta-garbha 
or the seven caves, or is simply sa/ ghar or the seven houses, 
These explanations do not appear very satisfactory, as the Baribar 


caves are only four in number, and the term would therefore have _ 
to include the three Nagarjuni caves. It appears a more plau-: 


sible hypothesis that the true name is saxt-ghar or the dwelling 


places of the saints or ascetics. The Nagarjuni Hills derive their ~ 


name from the tradition that Nagarjuna, the famous Buddhist 
teacher, lived in one of their caves ; and the name Barabar is 
apparently a corruption of bara awara, the great enclosure, a 
a applied to the valley in which the caves are situated. 
ae ‘This is naturally a strong defensive position, as it possesses plenty 
of water and is only accessible at two points—on the 

south-east. Both these points were closed by walle ; and as there 





are also traces of walls on the surrounding hills, it seems certain i 


that the place was once used as a stronghold. ‘The term may 
rever have been applied to the larger valley enclosed on the 
















the plain seem to mark the site of a large town. Buchanan 
Hamilton calls this plain Ram Gaya, and states that the people 
of the neighbourhood claimed that it was once a eentre of pilgrim- 
age, which fell into deeline, because the Gayiwils set up.a 
new pilgrim city at Gayi. For further particulars, see {Report 
Arch. Surv., Ind., Vol. I, p. 40, and Vol. VITI, p. 30 ; also List 
of Ancient Monuments in Bengal, 1895. 

Barun,—A village in the Aurangabad subdivision, situated 
on the eastern bank of the Son in 24° 55’ N. and 84° 11’ E, 
Here the’Grand Trank Road crosses the broad sandy bed of the 
Son by a stone causeway 2} miles long, and the Main Eastern Canal 
branches off from an anicut across the river. Just below. this, 
the river is spanned by a huge railway bridge, which is not only 
the largest bridge in India, but is surpassed in length only by 
the Tay bridge. The latter is 10,527 feet in length with a water- 
way of 9,400 feet, and the bridge at Barun is 10,052 feet with a 
waterway of 9,300 feet. It is made of iron girders laid on stone- 
built pillars, and comprises 93 spans, of 100 feet each, thespiers 
running in apparently interminable successivn over a wide flat 
riversbed, which in the hot weather is nothing more than a vast 
expanse of sand. The bridge was commenced in February 1897 
and was opened in February 1900, the total expense of the work 
being 34 lakhgwf rupees, or £24 per lineal foot of waterway. 
The cost of the bridge wasas low as the rate of construction was 
rapid, owing to the comparatively easy conditions of the work, 

ui firm clay being found at a short distance below the river-bed, 
whieh gave &m excellent foundation for the piers. Barun eon- 
tains a police outpost, and Ts served by the Son East Bank station 
on the Mughalsarai-Gaya Railway. 

Bishunpur Tanrwa,—See Hasna Hixt. 

Bodh Gaya,—Village in the headquarters subdivision, 
situated 6 miles south of Gayd on the west bank of the Nilajan—. 
See Chapter III. 

Brahmajen! HillSee Gara Town. 

Dariyapur Parbati—A village in the Nawida subdivision, 
situated 6 miles north of Warisaligunj, op the northern boundary — 
of the district, This village been identified by General a 

we: Cunningham as the site of the monastery, called the 
rae Kapotika or Pigeon monastery, which was built to mmemorate 








an incident in the life of Buddha. Acostding to the legendy 
Buddha was once preaching at this spot, and close by a fowler 
was spreading his snares. Having caught nothing all day, the 
fowler attributed his ill-luck to Buddha’s preaching, and coming 
to him, loudly reproached him, and asked how he was to feed his 
hungry children. Buddha promised that they should not remain? 
gl if he would light a fire, and this having been done, a 
igeon fell from the sky into the flames. The monastery 
So this spot was visited by Iliuen Tsiang, who describes it as 
being close to a steep isolated hill, laid out in terraces and govered 
with holy buildings. ‘This corresponds with the position of the 
village, which lies by a hill called Parbati, or ghar paravat ; and 
this name appears to be a corruption ef Parivata, the Sanskrit for 
pigeon. The foot of the hill is washed by the river Sakri on the 
west, and on three sides it rises precipitously, but in the middle 
of its northern face it shelves down to the village by gentle 
The whole strface is strewn with riins, the remains of the 
“ multitude of riharas and temples” seen by the Chinere pilgrim. 
in theseventh century ; and the level terraces still remain quite 
distinct, though nothing is left of the temples but a number of 
mounds. In the centre stood a famous temple of Avalckitcswara ; 
and this spot is now covered by the dargé4 of Haji Chandar or 
Chand Saudigar, “ the Musalmin cuckoo having,” in General 
Cunningham’s words, “ as usual, occupied the Hindu nest.” It. 
stands on a small eminence and is built in the midst of a level 
terrace, where Mr, Beglar traced rows of cells, as of a = 
which are traditionally said to be the remains of the palace of 
Bawan Suba, On the highest part of the hill, 500 feet to the 
south-west of this spot, there are the remains of a brick building ;_ 
60 yards further to the west a conical-shaped peak marks the 
remains of a stipa ; and in another high mound, 100 yards to the 
south, the basement of a building and the stumps of 16 granite. 
pillars have been Jaid bare, A mound on the plain to the 
of the village is believed to represent the remains of the Pi 
; which ee: its name to. the village, but 
smear the place, it has ben used 
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Surv., Ind., Vol. VIL, pp. 108—114, and Vol. Xv, PP. ee 

Daudaagar.—A town in the Aurangibid subdivision situs 
“atbd on the eastern bank of the river Son and on the western tate? oe 
of the Patna-Gaya canal, in 25°3' N. and 84° 24’ E. Population — 
(1901) 9,744, The town was founded by Dad Khan, the 
Governor of Bihar under Aurangzeb, some of whose descendants 
still live there. Tradition relates that, when he was on higeway 
back from the conquest of Palimau (1660 A.D.), he encamped on 
the spot Where the town now stands. Finding it a place infested 
by robbers and wild beasts, he had the jungle cleared, built the 
town which was named after him, and erected a palace for himself. 
According to Colonel Dalton* this palace contained (1871) the’ 
great gates of the Palamau Fort, known asthe Singh Darwiza, 
and the pride of the Cheros, which Daid Kban carried off 
when he left Palimau. His grandson, Ahmad Khan, still fur- 
ther strengthened the town by building a fort called Ghauspur,’ 
and added theportion which still contains his tomb and isealted: 
Ahmadganj after him. 

The trade of Datdnagar was once very considerable, and in 
Buchanan Hamilton’s time it contained a cloth factory dependent 
on the Commercial Resident at Patna and a factor of the Opium” 
Agent at that city. Its prosperity is on the wane, water com-— 
munication having brought the area it used to tap into close 
proximity to the two main centres—Patna and Gaya; but it has — 
still some trade in tusser cloth, brass utensils, carpets, blankets, — 
linseed and molasses. A sugar refinery is at work, and the 
manufacture ofeoarse blankets, country cloth and carpets is 
carried on. It is @ centre of some local importance, with a 

fae municipal organization, a Bench of Honorary Magistrates, a | 













"Department. The principal building is the sarat or fortified i 
Daid Khan, It was intended to et re 
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Deo,—A village in the Aurangibid stibdivision, situated @ 
miles south-east of Aurangabad in 24° $9’ N. and 84° 26' E. 
It contains a temple dedicated to the sun, called Suraj Mandir, 
which loval tradition sscribes to a fabullous age, but which probally. 
dates back only to 1450 A.D, It is beautifally built of blocks of 
cut stone without cement, and has a tower, about 100 feet high, 
ornamented with carved scrolls and surmounted by a carved 
umbrélla-like top. The roof is of solid stone supported by stone 
pillars with plain but handsome capitals. There is a remarkable 
resemblance in the style of this temple and of those at. Konch ' 
and Umgi, which points to their having been built about the 
same time. Fairs are held here in the months of Kartik 
(October-November) and Chait (March-April), which are largely 
attended for the purposes of trade, for the fulfilment of vows and 
for religious worship. One of the ceremonies consists in fastening 
a number of cords to a hook in the roof of the temple, which are 
intended to represent the rays of the sufi. To the south-east of 
the village is a tank also sacred to the mm at close by is 
another, celebrated for its lotuses. 

Deo Raj.—Deo is the seat of the’Deo Rajas, one of the oldest 
families in Bihar, who trace back their descent to the Ranas of 
Udaipur. According to the family tradition, Maharani Rai Bhin 
Singh, a younger brother of the Rana of Udaipur, encamped at 
Umgi on his way to the shrine of Jagannath in the fifteenth cen-- 
tury. There was a hill-fort there, the chief of whigh had recently, 
died, leaving an old and helpless widow, who was unable to keep 
order over her mutinous subjects. On hearing of Bhan Singh’s , 

rival she put herself under his protection, adopting him as her son. 

esoon made himself master of the Umga fort, and quelled the 

incipient rebellion. After his death two of his descendants ruled 

there, but thelfort{was subsequently deserted in fayour of the pre+ 

sent seat of the family. Raja Chhatarpati, from whom the present 

Raja is seventh in desoent, was the first to espouse the cause of 
the English. In the contest between Warren Hastings and Chait, 
Singh, the Raji of Benares, the Deo Raji being-too old to 
take the field in person, his p Bre Note Beh biel : 
afterwards ‘ 
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district of Gays, yielding an income of Rs, 3,000 per annum, 
The successor of Fateh Nariyan Singh was Ghanshim Singh, who 
also took the field with the British forces against the mutineers in 
Surguja, and received in recompense, a second time, the Raj of 
Palamau; His son, Raja Mitra Bhan Singh, rendered good service 
in quelling the Kol insurreétion in Chota Nagpur, and’ was 
rewarded with the remission of Rs, 1,000 from the Government” 
revenue accruing from the Deo estate. The services of the pre- 
sent Raji’s grandfather, Jai Prakish Singh, during the Mutiny 
of 1857, and the mid’ he afforded in quelling the insurrection 
in Chota Nagpur, were rewarded by the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur, a knighthood of the Star of India, and the grant 
of a jagir or rent-free tenure. The present representative of 
the family is a minor, and the estate is under the management of 
the Court of Wards. The estate owned by him extends over 
92 square miles, and was brought under survey and settlement 
between 1901 ‘and 1908. 

Dharawat.—A village im the extreme south of the Jahana- 
bid subdivision, about 5 miles north-west of the Barabar Hills, 
which has been identified as the site of the Buddhist monastery 
of Gunamati. Gunamati was a learned Buddhist of Southern 
India, who heard of the fame of Madhava, a Brahman heretic 
of these partéewhowhad a deep knowledge of the most difficult 
and abstruse questions. Determined to engage him in contro- 
wwersy, Gunamati sent bim a challenge, and warned him that 
he was coming to humble him. In alarm at this threat, Madhava 
gave orders that “Gtnamati was not to be admitted to the 

” town, whieh he held in fief; and when he appeared before thé 
gates, the Brahmans jecred at his shaven head and singular 

ting, whe-commanded that Madhava should meet him The 
‘six days, and at the end of that time Madha 
ely defeated in the argument, vomited blood « 
thet Ito grt monary o else tha 
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. Not only does the position of Dhariwat correspond with thé 
account of his itinerary given by the Chinese pilgrim, but the 
site of the ruins still extant agrees with Hinen Tsiang’s deserip- 
tion ; and it has been suggested that the name of the Kunwa Hill 
to the south of the village is a survival of the old name of 
Gunamatior Gunmat. On the northern slope of this hill there are 
the ruins of a great monastery, out of which numerous Buddbist 
statues have been dug up, and onthe top there are several other 
Buddhist ruins of an early age, Near the foot of the hilla- 
terrace, 60 feet long, has been traced; and 200 yards to the 
westward is another terrace, some 250 feet long, on which several 
Buddhist figures formerly stood. The villagers. have unfortu- 
nately ransacked these remains, leaving in places only a number 
of trenches to mark the position of the walls ;*and most of the 
statues have been carried off to. the Brahmanical temples in the 
neighbourhood. The excavations made by General Cunningham 
show however that the lower platform was covered with a great 
building with its back wall against the hill, as described by Himen 
Triang ; against this wall some Buddhist statues of granite were 
found ; the outline of two large quadrangles was disclosed ; and 
the remains of several cells were also laid bare, The remains on 
the top of the hill consist of a stipa and two small temples, besides 
three masonry platforms or basements. General Cunningham — 
was of opinion that these temples were built in ninthyor tenth 
century; that the date of the stapa canmot be »placed much 
later than the fourth century A.D.; and that in all probability it — 
wneccoaval: 9th the fis, age of the maetopsn metals 


below. 
sie Ab the foot of the hills which shut in Dhariwat on the south, — 
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- standing under an arch formed by a thick lotus stém, from which 


~ fumerous offshoots strike off, ending in flowers which support tiny ; 
' figures of men, women and aninitt's. The figure has 12 arms, 


and in the head dress is a small figure of Buddha seated with 

both hands in his lap. Round the bead is inscribed the Baddhist 
creed and on either side are the figures of two female votaries.. 

Dharawat probably offers the most fértile field for exploration 

* in the whole distriet. The village itself co::tains a large number 

* f mounds, which probably mark th® site of the old town of 

Dbarawat; and ruins of mounds and brick terraces are scattered 

* over the hills to the south. Vast quantities of bricks have been 

dug out by the Villagers from this great collection of ruins, and 

a number of Buddhist statues have beer unearthed; but there has 


as yet been no systematic excavation, and there can be little doubt 


that valuable archwological results would reward a thorough 
exploration. Much however has been destroyed by the excavations 
of the villagers, which are likely, unless chceked, to efface the last 
traces of the’ lofty terraces and buildings which once occupied 
the picturesque hill-side down to theedge of the water. See also 

* Report Arch, Surv., Ind., Vol. I, pp, 58—63, Vol. vay 
pp. 36—89, and Vol. XVI, pp. 39—46. 

Gaya subdivision.—'The headquarters subdivision of the 
district; lying between 24°17’ and 25° 5' N, and 84% 17’ and 
85° 24'T., and extending over 1,905 sqnare miles. Its population 
© was 751,855 in 1901 as against $82,442 in 1891, the decrease 

“yin the number of inhabitants being due to the plague raging at 


Maw canteslrl igh jreutng Un Belg aan | | 
~ which is called Bhairo by the people. , ‘It shows a life-size figure 





the time of the census. Of the total number enumerated 662,636 


are Hindus, $8,976 are Muhammadans, and the remainder are _ 
 ‘¢aietnbers of other religions. The density of population for the 
whole subdivision is only 395 persons to the square mile, but 
ee ee © vet es to te onl, Ee 





“ghiti, and 2,909 villages, the proportion of villages per squ 


‘It contains 8 towns, Oaya, the headquarters, en See 
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independent police division eoisd a ene todas The | 
other thinas are Mofussil Gaya, Atri, Barichatti, Sher -hati, and 
Tekari. Vor the purposes ‘of revenue administraticn it is divided | 
into the 8 parganas or fiseal divisions of Gaya, Dakhner, Malier, 
Pahra, Sanaut, Atri, Sherghaff and Kabar. Oat of the total 
area (1,219,200 acres) only 671,682 acres are cultivated and 
467,686 acres are irrigated. The large proportion of unculti- 
vated land is due to the fact that in the Sherghatt and Barachatti 
. thinas, adjoining the-hilly range to the south, fhe area of waste 
land exoeeds that under cultivation, The principal crop is rice; 
which is grown on 296,70@sacres, and next in importance comé 
gram (90,800 acres), wheat (65,000 acres), maize (35,000 acres) 
and linseed (26,000 acres). 

Gaya Town.—The chief town and administrative head- 
quarters of tho district situated on the western bak of the Phalgu 
in 24° 49’ N. and 85° 1’ E. For purposes of municipal admin- 
istration, the town also includes the suburbs of Manpur and 
Buniddganj on the eastern bank of the Phalgu, but these villages 
are practically distinct from the remaindcr of the town. The 
population, which was 66,843 in 1872, rose to 76,415 in 1881, 
and to 80,383 in 1891, but fell in 1901 to 71,288, the decrease 
iu the number of inhabitants being due to the plague which 
wie Taging at the time of the census. Of the total number 
enumerated, 54,223 or 76 per cent. are Hindus, 16,778 or 234 
per cent.'are Muhammadans, while among the rema‘nder are 
156 Christians and 121 Jaing. The town is bounded on the 
north by the Murli and Ramsili Hills, on the south by the 
Brahmajuni Hill, on the cast by tho river Phalgu, and on the 
weit by open country broken by the small low ridge known as 
the Katari Hill. Tho eastern portion stretches along a rocky 
ridge between the Brabmajuni Hill and the river, and the western 
- portion slopes gradually to a plain ekirted by hills to the north 
and south. The greater part of Gayi may, therefore, be said to 





fe in a valley, and its situation renders it an extremely hot and 
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contains the residence of the priests who preside over the Gay& 
pilgrimage, and is regarded by all Hindus as a place of 


sanctity. ‘The latter is the tradimg quarter and also the seat “of — 
administration, where the civil offices and the dwelling places of 


the European residents are situated. Sahibganj is prinsipally 
inhabited by Bltsiness men of all classes, merchants, traders, 
artizans, money4enders and professional men. It is a moderm 
town with many straight, broad streets and numerous cross roads, 
such as are seldom seen in other parte of Biliir. It was laid 
out by Mr. Law, a Collector, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
after whom it was called Ilahabad or Law’s city ; and it contains 
few buildings of any interest. Stretching along the river bank 
in the portion of the town between old Gaya and Ramsila Hill, 
are the old houses formerly occupied by the European residents, 
from whom the name Sahibganj is apparently derived ; they are 
situated in a quarter called Ramna, the name of which shows 
that it was formerly the site of adeerpark. Further to the north 
at the foot of Ramsila Hill is the old European cemetery adjoin- 
ing the Muhammadan Imambara. This cemetery, which is now 


no longer used, contains graves dating back to the early part 


of last century ; the most interesting of these are the monnment 
erceted in 1821 in memory of Francis Gillanders, Collector of 
taxes on pilgrims at Gayd, the tomb of Ricketts, the foundor of 
the Doveton College in Calcutta, who died at Gaya in 1835, anda 
large grave and memorial tablet erected over the remains of a 
number of seamen of the Naval Brigade who “ died of digease 
“while serving at Gay’ during the year of sorrow, 1857-58.” A 
large pillared archway stands close to the Jama Masjid, which 
‘ by a Collector of Gaya at the end of tho eighteenth cen=. 





Ke tury, a and was apparently intended to guard the entrance of a sarat. 
Not far off, in front of the Pilgrim Hospital, is a lage ends 
pillar, over 16 fect high, which was brought here from 
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| where it formed the shaft of a pillar said to have been erocted 
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Brahmajuni Hill at a place known locally as Gaibachhwa, and 
so called from @ stone image of a cow suckling its calf which 
stands there. Close to the jail, under the northern side of the 
Brahmajuni Hill, are the cemetery and the poliee lines, and 
further to the north-east, on the side of the maidan, are the 
Church and an excellent Public Library, called the Halliday 
Library, which was founded in 1857 in commemoration of the 
visit of Sir Frederic Halliday, then Lientenant-Goyernor of 
Bengal. It hasa funded capital of Rs. 12,000 in Government 
securities, and possesses nearly 3,000 volumes, besides a poor 
collection of local art-ware and manufactures. Between this 
portion of the town and the railway station are the quarters of 
the railway staff. Gay&, whieh was previously an unimportant 
terminus of the Patna-Gaya line, has beeome a large railway 
centre with a resident District Traffic Superintendent, a District 
Engineer, an Assistant Engineer and a Railway Doctor, besides 
a large floating constructign staff anda numerous population of —_ 
lesser railway officials and employés. Large areas of land have 
been acquired by the Railway Company in this part of the town, 
which is How eovered with the quarters constracted for the staff, 
The railway station itself is situated close to some small 
red granite hills, the spurs of Rimsila Hill; and to the west a 
lurge railway bridge spans the Phalgu, passing a small x 
island crowned with a Hindu temple. To the south 1 
wooden bridge spans the river and connects Sabibganj 


> 
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_ balconies or frontages of carved woodwork black with smoke and 
age. Many of these are loopholed for defence against raidr; 
and the existence of small forts on high escarpments and, until 
recently, of great city gates shows that the town was built wilh 
the object of preserving the sacred shrines and the treasures of 
" its priests from rapine. “ Old Gaya,” says Buchanan Hamilton, 





“has been often attacked and sometimes plundered. The — ag 
sanctity of the place would have been no security against a 
Mabrattas’ rapacity ; and when these invaded the district, the Pas 
priests boldly formed themselves into 14 companies, to eachof 
which was entrusted the defence of an entrance into the town. 2G 
Except at these entrances the houses and a few walls formed a we, | 
continued barrier, and the projecting angles and small windows of mt 
the houses formed a strong defence, so that the Mabrattas were ae 
on all occasions repulsed.” ee 


_ The great interest of old Gaya lies however in the sacred a 
shrines which attract pilgrims from all parts of India. None of Kid 
them are very ancient, but most have been erected on old sites, vgs 
or have been built with old materials; and a large numberof = 
ancient statues, mostly Brahmanical, are found in all partsof tha == 
town and more especially about the temples, where they are 
fixed in the walls or in small recesses forming separate shrincs. 
Tho latter cluster most thickly round the Vishnupad, the great - 

temple which is the centre of the Gaya pilgrimage. This temple, — 
_ which derives its name from the footprints of Vishna enshrined 
| within it, isa solid structure of grey granite, which was built | 
gan Sea igttomnth century by the Maratha princess Ahalya Bai. 
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statues, ‘The latter are nearly all of the time of the Pala kings 


one above the other, until they all culminate ase 


rather graceful pinnacle crowned by a large gilded flag. The — 


sanctum, which has folding doors plated with silver, enshrines an 
indentation also encased with solid silver, supposed to be the foot 
print of Vishnu himself, which is simply a long shallow hole in 
the rock somewhat resembling & man’s footmark in shape but 
much larger. Immediately in front hangs a bell presented by 
Rioajit Pande, the minister of the Raja of Nepal, and at the 
entrance to the sanctum there is a second bell bearing the 
following inscription :—“‘A gift to the Bishnujad by 
Mr. Francis Gillanders. Gaya, 15th January, 1790.” Gillanders, 
as we know from the inscription on his tomb, was Collector 
of the old pilgrim tax, and his epitaph bears witness to the kindly 
feelings which he felt towards the pilgrims and which he has 
exhibited in this unusual manner. The temple stands in a 
couttyard, irregular in shape and much contracted in size by 
several other buildings, of which the most interesting is an open 
hall, called Solahyedi, with pillars of solid granite resting on the 
bare rock, where the pilgrims assemble before beginning the 
round of holy places. In another courtyard close by stands 
a small granite temple dedicated to Vishnu as Gadadhar or the 
mace-beafer, and near its north-western corner there is a small 
rough pillar, and a rude carving of an elephant, called Gaj, from 
which the five 4os forming the circuit of pilgrimage are measured, 
In the passage near the gate there is a fine statue of Indra seated 
on a throne supported by two elephants, and to the north-west of 
it stands the temple of Gayisuri Devi, containing a statue of 


_the eight-armed Durgi slaying the buffalo or Maheshasura, 
| ‘hero are a number of other minor shrines grouped round the 
~— Vishnupad, and in the: precincts of the temple itself and near 


the gidts leading to the river-bed are numerous lingams and 


=1200 A.D,), but in a small shrine on the way to the | 
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"sacred. Surajkuad, a Jarge tank of pea-green water ying « ee 
below the surface, which is said to resemble the famous Swet- 
ganga tank at Puri. Another large statue of the same gop i is 
enshrined in the temple of Surya, close by the Vishnupad, at the 
Bahmani Ghat, where there are a number of small temples of 


much repute but poor appearanc>. About half a mile to the” 


south-west of the Vishnupad, and immediately under the 
Brahinajuni Hill, is the famous Akshayabat, or undying banyan 
tree, at which the pilgrims make their offerings to the Gayawals 
and conclude their pilgrimage. Close to it is the temple of 
Prapitamaheswar, built entirely of granite blocks, the remains 
of former buildings, and to the westward is a large tank called 
Rukminikund. The only other temple calling for separate 
mention is the temple of Krishna Dwarika, containing a statue 
of Krishna which is said to have been discovered during the 
excavation of a well ata date later than the Muhammadan 
invasion. 
The hills in the immediate neighbourhood of Gaya also 
partake of the sanctity of the city, and are acecrdingly crowned 
with temples, The highest of these to the south of the town 
is called Brabmajuni, or the female energy of Brahmi, a name 
which is derived from a small natural fissure in the rocks at 
the top of the hill, through which a person can just manage 
to crawl, This is looked upon as a symbol of the yon¢ or womb, 
and it is believed that by crawling through it the pilgrim 
escapes rebirth from a human womb. Close by, on the summit 
of the hill, isa small temple containing a statue, said to be a 
representation of Brahma, though it properly belongs to Siva, 


as the figure has five and not four heads, asin regular statues — 


of Brahma, This figure is placed on an old pedestal, which is 


said to have been inscribed with a verse reoording the erection 
of the statue in 1633 ; and on the left there is small figure — 


with a horse on the pedestal, which General Conningham 
to be most probably a statue of Sambhunath, the third of the 
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for the convenience of pilgrims by the mariths- Deva Rao Bhao 


Sahib, but the bill can aleo be approached by a rugged path — 


near the police lines. To the right of this path, overlooking 
the gorge which ‘separates the central peak from its northern _ 
flank, is a gigantic rock, which presents a remarkable resem- 


_ Blanes to the head of a man in a full-bottomed wig. 


To the north of the town the granite hill of Ramsila rises 
to a height of 872 feet. Like Brahmajuni, it is approached by 
a flight of stone steps leading up to a small temple perched on 
ite crest. The temple contains a lingam, called Patileswara 
Mabideo, as well as small figures of Siva and Parvati. The upper 
portion of the building is modern, being composed of various 
ancient fragments, but the lower part of the temple is undoubt- 
edly old, and the date of 1071 Samvat or A.D. 1014, found on 
wne of the blocks of granite may record the actual time of the 
erection of the temple. 

See also Reports Arch. Surv., Ind., Vol. 1, pp. 1—4, and 
Vol. IIT, pp. 107—139, also Report Arch. Surv., Bengal Circle, 
for 1901-02. 

Gayawals,—The pilgrim priests of Gayi who preside over 
the sraddha ceremonies performed by the pilgrims. The legend 
of their origin has been given in Chapter 1V, from which it 
will be seen that they have special claims to sanctity, as without 
them the Gayi sriddha would be impossible. At the end of 
the pilgrimage it is indispensably necessary to worship the 
Gayiwal’s feet and receive his blessing, when he pronounces 
the word “ Suphal” and thereby certifies that the offerings have 
been fruitful and the souls of the ancestors are saved. ‘They 
alone have the right to officiate as priests and receive offerings, 
‘and no araddha is efGencious without their patronage. Their 


position is therefore a high one, and a committee of Hindu 
gentlemen, appointed by the Magistrate of Gaya during the — 

Ant census to determine the classification of castes, held them 

as, ee ee eed ne ole of 


of all the countries 









total eatiactida The number of (eae houses is said to. 
_ been originally 1,454 ; in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s time— 
numbered about 1,000 families ; in 1898 a prominent ; 
~ counted the number on the occasion of a visit of the Lieyte- 
nant-Governor of Bengal and found there were only 1 
families ; while the census of 1901 shows there were of pure _ 
Gayiwils only 168 males and 153 females. The cause of this — 
rapid diminution must be sought partly in the life they lead, 
which” is indolent and sedentary, but the chief cause of their 
gradual decrease is the marriage difficulty, A peouliar class of fia 
Brahmans, able to marry and adopt only within their own ranke, 
marriage is a serious difficulty, as marriageable girls aro few; 
and most of the widowers are therefore unable to marry. This 
has led to a mistaken view of their marriage laws, which has 
found expression in the quaint statement* that “ Gayalese widows 
ers are barred the privilege of wiving after the death of their first 
wife, as Hindu widows after the death of their first husband.” 
The necessity of perpetuating the race has accordingly led to 
acurious form of adoption, which is quasi-commercial in character. 
Old families are constantly dying out, and in the natureofthings - 
new houses cannot arise. To further complicate matters, the heads 
of many of the.surviv:ng houses are women. The Gayawaling 
fifty yearsago were more or less emancipated, but at the present — 
day they are zardanashin. As pardinashin women they can — fh 
receive foot-worship only from their own sex, and nowhere but — 
in their houses, whereas strictly this should be performed at the 
Askhayabat or undying fig-tree, where the pilgrims’ round 
There must therefore be some delegated recipient of worship, ag. 
no pilgrimage toGaya and no offerings made there aro valid: 
without this rite. The difficulty is met by nication, of which 
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the aod the sop wn come coo 
the adoptrix, but the deed usually reserves her right to repudiate 


the adopted son in case of misconduct, 

Whe income of the Gayiwils is chiefly derived from what they 
teceivé'ftom the pilgrims im the shape of money and other gifts. 
Their andidal inconte varies from Re! 200 or Rs. $00 to perhaps 
Rs, 30,000 or Rs. 40,000, but only a few families have an income 
of more than Rs. 20,000. This casily acquired, though fluctuating, 
income and the sedentary habits of the Gayawils are not con- 
ducive to a life of moral or intellectual progress ; as a class they 
have long been under the stigma of leading loose and dissolute 
lives, and their general want of education is notorious, thougli 
there are some noticéible exceptions among them. » 

© ‘Boméof the Gayawils do nét bear the titles of other Brahmans, 

but have peculiar family designations. In some cases their names 
end with the paddhati or family designation of inferior castes, 
such as Barik (the makers of leaf plates), Mahto, a common name 
of Kurntis, etc. In other cases the family designation appears to 
be derived from some peculiar characteristic of an ancestor, such 
as Nakphopha, probably a nickname given because of some 
deformity of the nose, Bithal, a title derived from the name of 
# dog, and Chiranyan, a name apparently derived from a fond- 
ness for birds, 

Ghenjan,—A village aid Government estate situated on the 
Morhar in the south of the Jahinabad subdivision, about 5 miles 
west of the Makhdumpar railway station. The village contains 
a number of ancient Buddhist and Brahmanical statues, the 
most interesting of which is a larg: seated Buddha wearing 
a necklace and three-pointed diadem. Therois also a large 
statue of Avalokitesvara with an ioscription on the pedestal 
stating thatit.was the giftof the Sthavira RatnaSinha, who 

game from Nalanda and dedicated it for the benefit of two dis- 

ciples, The ruins of an anejeut brick temple exist to the north- wm 

Epa ah ie « ape there is a modern 
rg large H 
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~ Gurpa Hill,—A hill in the headquarters subdivision situated 
to the south-east of Gaya, at a distance of one mile to the north 
of Gurpa station on the railway from Gaya to Katrisgarh. It 
extends for some distance from south-west to northeast and 
has three peaks, the highest of which rises toa height offiearly 
1,000 feet. The hill is vety steep and difficult #0 climb, 
being composed of polished slippery boulders, but a rough track 
leads across it to the south-western side, ultimately losing itself 
in a rough upward incline at the base of the highest or north- 
eastern peak. Here there is a small rade shrine, consisting 
merely of six small mounds of earth, sacred to Duarpala or the 
door-keeper of Gurpasinmai, the god of the bill. By its side, 
concealed. by jungle growth, there is themmouth of a tunnel or 
cave, branches into two #6 a short distance fromthe . 
entrance. One passage leading downwards is choked with débrigy » 
while the other leads upwards till it becomes a mere fissure in the 
rooks. At this point another passage branches off to the north- 
east up a staircase of 28 stone steps, at the end of which i turns 
sharply to the right and énds in a platform formed by a huge 
boulder. At the edge of this platform is a small pool formed 
by a natural depression in the rock, which is an object of worship 
in the neighbourhood. After this, the tract leads up @ steep 
incline over boulders polished by the action of rain water to the 
smoothness of marble, until another platform is reached. From 
this point a second tunnel or cave runs across the top of the hill. 
It is formed by huge rocks leaning against one another and thus 
forming a natural archway, and it ends in a precipice about 500 
feet high. ‘The track to the top of the peak continues from the 
platform at the entrance of this cave by means of a steep stairway 
of steps or niches cut in the stone and leading to the summit) 
On a small boulder at the side of the cave there aresome Bud@bist 
sculptures ; and on the-top of the peak itself there aré two * 
miniature shrines made of buge bricks, sculpture and statuary, 
loosely piled together without mogtaror cement, which enclose a 
pair of foot-printgon stone alabe,a namber of Buddhist statues, 
and come small votive stipis. On the western peak there ie 
another square basement of bricks, and on the rer 
there are more or ctaaa of une, sculptures and mise 
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Me It has been suggested that Gurpa mn pane eel * 

of the Buddhist legend related in the next article on Hasra Hill. 

In the legend, as told by Hinen Tesiang, it is stated that the 

hill was also called Gurupadagiri, or the mountain of the vener- 

able master, beeanse the people did not dare to alter the name of 
Kasyaps; and therefore spoke of him as Gurupada, or the vener- 

able master. Hiuen Tsiang also relates that Kasyapa ascended 

the north side of the mountain ard proceeded along the winding 

path till he came to the south-western ridge. Here the erags and 
‘precipices barred his further advance, but forcing bis way through 
‘the tangled brush wood, he struck the rock with his staff and thus 
opened a way. He then passed on till he was again stopped in 

his ascent by the rogks interlacing one another, but once again he 
opened wp a passage and camewput on the peaks on north- 
eastern side, It has been pointed out in favour of the identifica- 
‘tion of the Gurpa Hill with the sacred Kukkutapidagiri that the 
name Gurpa is an exact Prakritic development of the Sanskrit 

-Gurupada ; that the large tunnel running through the hill and 

‘forming a passage leading to the top gorresponds with the cleft 

through it which was made by Kasyara, and that its distance 

from Bodh Gayi and the three peaks on the summit agree 

closely with the account given by Hiuen Tsiang. 

See An account of the Gurpa Hill, by Balu Rakhal Das 
Banerji, J. A. 8. B., Vol. I1,,No. 4, April 1906. 
Hasra Hill—A hill 4 miles S. 8. W. of Wazirganj, which 

has been identified by Dr. Stein as the Kukkutapadagiri Hill 
‘of Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, where Kasyapa, the earliest and 
greatest of Buddha’s disciples, lies buried, the mountain having 
burst asunder to receive him. According to Hiuen Tsiang, when 
Buddha was on the point of attaining Nirvana, Kasyapa, his 
“chief, disciple, received from him a commission to pi the | 
law, and for this purpose he agi. ya 
Sega aie eee 
oD atm ee 2 








go nye the future Buddha, on wl 
coming Kasyapa will issue forth, and, after delivering to 
the garment of Buddha, enter into Nirvana, — 

Hasra is the name given toa low ridge shout 200 fat 
high at the northern extremity of a higher range of hills rising 
abruptly from the level plain. A small defile, about a quarter 
of a long, which is known as the Hasri Kol, separates 
the ridge from the hill on the south. The whole of this little 
valley is strewn with ancientbuilding materials extracted from 
numerous rained mounds, and it is clear that it must oncq 
have been occupied by an important Buddhist religious * 
lishment. One of these mounds near the western entrance of 
the valley evidently marks the position ofa building re 
dimensions, and a large circular brick mound close to the of 
the southern face of the ridge represents the remains of a large 
stipa: in spite of its having been used asa quarry oss 
villagers, it still stands 25 feet high and measures 75 by 92 feet. 

Much ancient sculpture is said to have been found in the course 
of the excavation for bricks carried on by the neighbouring 
villagers, and those ina good state of preservation have been 
removed to the rustic shrines in the vicinity, but many broken 
pieces of relievos and ornamented bases of statues may still be 
seen in several places. One such relievo, which shows a Buddha 
(now headless) seated in meditation, has the Buddhist formula 
engraved on it in characters of about the tenth century, 


Immediately to the south of the Hasri Kol is « high hill Ba 


some 1,000 feet high, with jungle-covered slopes, which is connect- 
ed at the highest point m the east with two other spurs of 

about equal height, all three radiating from one central se 
covered, like the rest, with dense jungle. The central ead 
of the three peaks which, is known to the people by the “name si 
of a * is surmounted by a square parapet, 9 0s fey 
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@hick forests envelope the valleys, whilst tangled shrubs grow 
along its cavernous heights. Soaring upwards into the air are 
three sharp peaks ; their tops are sutrounded by the vapours 
of heaven, and their shapes -lost in the clouds. Behind these hills 
the venerable Maha-Kasyapa dwells wrapped in a condition of. 
Nirvana.” Dr. Stein bas shewn that the distances and bearings 
given by Hiuen Tsiang are in full agreement with the position of 
the Hasré Hill, and that its natural features strikingly illustrate 
the origin of the legend as to Kasyapa’s ascent. “The position 
of the spurs,” he says, “corresponds closely to his accotint, 
«which mentions, besides the northern side of the mountain, ranges 
to the south-west and north-east. In the confused masses of 
rocks heaped up all along the crest lines of the three spurs we 
ean look for the passages which Kisyapa was supposed to have 
opened with his staff. The tangled brashwood, which surrounded 
the hill in the days of both pilgrims, still covers it in remarkable 
thickness, and im the narrow gorges which lead down between 
_ the spurs, the rainy season must indeed produce tumultuous 
torrente, That the name (Kukkutapidagiri) is likely to have been 
derived from the three spurs resembling in relative position the 
foot of a cock has already been noticed by Hiuon Tsiahg’s 
translators. It is impossible to look down from the top of the 
central peak, or even to examine the shape of the hill on the 
map, without being struck with the appropriateness of the simile.” 
In the village of Bishunpur Tanrwi, about 1} mile to the 
west of the Hasri Hill, a ruined shrine, called the Bhairavas- 
than} contains a series of fine sculptures of highly finished 
workmanship, which are said to have Been excavated iv the Hasri — 
Kol valley some 25 or 80 years ago. The largest and best 
preserved of these is a large statue of Buddha with an attendant 
figure on either side, the whole having evidently formed one 
group originally, The height of the central figure is 5 feet from 
the base, and that of the attendant figures $4 feet each, The 
characters of the Buddhist formula inscribed on the pedestal 
to the — or tenth century as the probable date of these 
See Notes on an Archwological” rim oo 








Pea ahit police outpost in the Nawida snbivsone 
situated on the right bank of the river Tilaiya on the Gaya- 
Nawada road, 9 miles from Nawala and 27 miles from — 
Gaya town, in. 24° 30" N. ahd 85°25’ E. Population (1901) 
6,704. It has a considerable reputation for the manufacture of 
ornamental pottery, contains the residence of several wealthy 
zamindirs, and has recently gained some commercial importance 
as it hasa railway station, called Tilaiyé, on the South Bihar 
Railway, The place is also of some historical interest as having: 
been the headquarters of Namdir Khan and Kimgir Khan, 
military adventurers of the eighteenth century. Previous to the . 
Permanent Settlement, Namdar‘Khan and his brother, Kamgar 
Khan, were dmils of the Muhammadan Subihdars. The for- 
mer owned 14 porgancs and 64 ghatwali gadis or rent-free 
tenures, which extended beyond the confines of the district 
into Patna and Haziribagh.~ The latter was little better than) 

a freebooter, and his forts are found in every part of the sub- 
division. 

Jahigajbad subdivision, —Northern subdivision of the distrivt, 
lying between 24°59’ and 25° 19’ N, and 84° 27' and 85° 13’ E., 
extending over 606 square miles. The population was 886;535 
in 1901 against 393,517 in 1891 ; of these 360,282 are Hindus 
and 36,248 are Muhammadans. The surface is generally flat. 
and well irrigated, and the soil supports a larger population than 
any other part of the district, the density being 638 to the square. 
mile and the average number of houses to the square mile 123-8, 

The subdivision contains one town, Jahinabad, its headquasters,- 
and 1,078 villages, and the average number of inhabitants per i 
village is 352. Of the total area (387,840 aifes), no less than 
$14,579 acres are irrigated. The staple egop is rice, which is 
grown on 139,600 acres or nearly half the cultivated area, and 
next in importance edme gram (42,000 acres) and wheat (80,000 
acres). The eubdivision comprises 2 police circles, Jahinibad> 
and Arwal, and js divided Seton eee teint ae 
of of Arwal, ae, Ekil and Okri. J 
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and trading quarter, with the dispensary and post-office, being 
situated on the north of the right branch of the Morhar, while the 
public offices, Subdivisional Oiicer’s residence and the dak bun- 
galow are on the south of the river. For the convenience “of the 
public there is a small way-side railway station, ‘called ‘Trki, near 
the latter portion of the town and the main station ‘of Jahanabad 
is a short distance to the north. The town was once famous for 
its weaving industry, and in 1760 it formed one of the eight 
minor branches eonnected with the central cloth factory of the 
East India Company at Patna. In the early years of the last 
century the town contained about 700 houses, a cloth factory 
and a native agency for the manufacture of saltpetre. Soon 
after this the factory began to languish, and eventually it was 
abolished ; local tradition asserts that the Company’s connection 
with the factory came to an end about 1520. But the local 
industry did not cease in consequence, and a considerable export 
trade in cotton was carried on in the neighbourhood, till 
Manchester entered into the competition after the time of the 
Mutiny, The weaver then found it cheaper to buy English 
thread, and the consumer began to prefer Manchester piece- 
goods to the produce of the Indian hand-looms. The manu- 
facture of cotton cloth consequently declined and was dis- 
placed by imported goods, but large numbers of the Joliha 
or Mubammadan weaver class still live in the neighbourhood. 
‘Dying, however, as it does, on the railway midway between Patna 
and Gaya, Jahinabid bas continued to increase in size and impor- 
taneoy its trade has only been diverted into other channels, and 
now consists chiefly of food-grains, oil-seeds, piece-goods and 
fancy articles of E@ypean manufacture. 

There are no buildings of any interest, and no trace is left 

of the old brick house said to have been built by the Dutch as. 
mre! dept, which is mentioned in the Statistical Account of 
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led sécou taeaan and dh Bly Buddist sites in 
ts neighbourhood. According to his account, Yashtivana was 
& place surrounded by bamboos whére Buddta for seven days 
worked miriéles for the sake of the Devas and preached the 
mysterious and excellent law ; and in the midst of the bamboo 
forest was a sitipa built by Avoka. Nbout 10 té to the soutl:-west 
on thé south side of & mouhtain were 
Buddha himself to appear and in ef bn he bathed” and 
ait the side of them was a stiipa ‘marking the spot where he walked 
for exercise. To the south-east there was another stiipa before 
the transverse ridge of a mountain, where Buddha expounded 
‘the law during three monthe of rain, and here King Bimbisira, 
wishing to dome and héat him, cut away the mountain’ and | piled 
up stones to form steps for the dscent. To the north was a 
solitary hill in a cave in which the risii Vyisa lived, and a little 
distance to the nortli-east on the side of a small hill there was 
a sténe chamber, large enough to seat 1,000 persons, where 
Buddha expounded the liw for three months. Overhanging 
this chamber was a large rock, on which Sakra, king of tho 
Devas, and Brahma-riji pounded some sandal-wood,’ with the 
dust of which they sprinkled the body of Buddha; at its south- 
west angle there was a lofty cavern, which, according to popular 
legend led to the city of the Asuras. By the side of the caver 
the pilgrim noticed a’ remarkable road ascribed to Bimbisira, 
who in order to reach the spot where Buddha was, hadent« 
passage through the rocks, opened up the valleys, levelled the 
precipices, made a path across the river-courses, built up walls of 
stone, and bored through the opposing crags. 
The researches of Dr. Stein have led to the identification of 
all the sites mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang.” At the western foot of lite 
the hill, about’ 2 of a mile to the cast of the village of Jethiamy 





there is a small undulating plateau, where there are tracesof 


old buildings.” This spot is called Jeshtiban, am almost perfect, 
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more probably, meaning the grove of penances. Only two of 
these have a large flow ; and from the 7 of a large mound 
by the side of the largest, it appears t are still to be 
found the two springs mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang and the 
remains of the stiipa by their side. The springs are vi-ited by 
pilgrims and by the sick of the neighbourhood secking relief ; 
and a large fair takes place once a year, when, in the words of 
the Chinese traveller, “ Men from far and near flock here to 
bathe, after whigh those who have suffered from disease or ebronic 
affections are often healed.’ 

The site where Buddha expounded the hw during the three 
rainy months has been identified with the plaee of worship known 
as Sahadrasthin at the end of a small spur 1} miles south-east 
of Jethian near the gap im the hill range called the Saffi Ghat. 
Here there ig a shrine resting on a equare platform of old bricks, 
and the slopes below on all sides of the projceting end of the 
spur are covered with fragments of ancient brieks, which have 
obviously been removed from tbe strueture to whieh the platform 
once belonged. Further evidence in favour ef the identifieation 
of this strueture with the st§pa mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang is 
supplied by an ancient read carried over a walled foundation, 
which begins immediately below the Salhadrasthin and ean be 
traced very distinctly for about 600 yards along the hillside to 
the west. This road can clearly be recognized as that mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang as having been built by Bimbisixa, The rock- 
dwelling of Vyasa can also perhaps be identified with a rocky 
recess at the southern foot of jhe isolated hill of Bhaluahi, 
whieh forms the south-western end of the range half a mile from 
Safi Ghat. : 

On the northern face of a rocky hill ealled Chanda, which 
rises in the eastern range about 2 miles from Jethian and 
1} miles south-east of Khiri, lies the great eave of Rajpind, 
which is clearly the some as that mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang 
as containing the lofty cavern ealled the palace of the Asuras, 
It is about 90 feet deep in its open part and 20 to 25 fect high, a 


fiegnre rans upwards, which the people believe runs far into the 








ae it for the perfuming of the 
body of Buddha. & striking confirmation of this’ identification 
is found in the existence of an old paved road, supported by eH 
walls of massive masonry, which runs along the hillside west- 
wards from Khiri in the direction of the cave. It is between 
6 and 12 feet wide, and rises with an easy gradient until after 
500 yards it reaches a platform, partly walled up, which gives 
& fine view over the valley below. The road, cut out in places 
from the rocky hillside, then descends towards the cave, the 
entrance of which is reached at about 150 yards from the plat- — 
form, and here the road widens out into a terrace, 15 feet 
broad, resting on a massive wall. This road with its walls and 
’ platforms fully bears out the more general points in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s account of Bimbisira’s road-making. 

Another road of great interest exists on the opposite side of 
the valley north of Khiri. Here there are the remains of an old 
paved road, flanked by parallel walls, which leads over the 
Chakra Ghat, as the defile through the hills is called: There 
can be no doubt that the walls were intended for defensive 
purposes, to protect those a this route from attacks, for 
which the steep hills on either side would offer great advantages. 
Protecting walls in exactly similar positions have, Dr. Stein 
says, been traced in the Swit Valley, where the prevalence of 
such elaborate ancient defences is easily accounted for, and it is 
curious to meet their counterpart in the centre of old a 
apparently 80 peaceful and centralized. 

See Notes on an Archmological Tour in South Bihir and 
Hazaribagh, by M. A. Stein, rh. v., Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XXX, 1901, pp. 61—63 and 81—83. 

Keketet.—See Nawada subdivision. 

“Kauwadol Hill,—A hill 6 miles to the east of Bela railway 
station in the extreme north of the headquarters subdivision, 
and nearly one mile to the south-west of the Barabar Hills. If 
isa detached hill rising abruptly from the plains to the height 
of about 500 feet ; it is formed entirely of huge masses of granite. 
piled ae one above the other, and is crowned by @ 
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the name of Kauwi-dol or the crow’ swing or rogking stone, 
There is a rough track on the eastern side leading to the footof 
the topmost pinnacle, the last portion of which passes over an _ 
extremely steep slope of smooth slippery rock, whieh can only 
be climbed with bare feet,or rubber shoes. Kauwadol has ‘been 
identified as the site of the ancient monastery of Silabhadra. 
“Bilabhadra was a learned Buddhist of the royal family of 
Samatata (Lower Bengal), who overcame a learned herctic ine 
public disputation, As a reward for this victory, the king gave 
him the revenues of a town, with which he built a magnificent 
inonastery. This was visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh 
century. Te mentions it as being situated about 20 /i (34 miles) 
to the south-west of the Gnnamati menastery by the side of 
a solitary bill, which he describes as being a single sharp crag 
like a etipa. The position of the Kauwidol Hill with respect 
to the Gunamati monastery at Dharfiwat leaves no doubt as to 
the accuracy of its identification with the Silabhadra monastery, 
whieh is confirmed by the resemblance of the lofty peak shaped 
Vike a sifipa with the peak of Kauwadol, which from a distance 
looks like a ruined stiipa without its pinnacle. 
The remains of the monastery still extant consist of the 
ruins of en ancient Buddhist temple at the foot of the eastern 
flank of the hill: The temple enshrines a colossal statue of 
Buddha, seated in the act of invck'ng the earth when he was 
attacked by Mara and bis host of evil powers. This is one of 
‘the largest statues of Bucdha extant, end is in fair preservation, 
except that a portion of the halo has been broken; the figureis = 
- about 8 feet high, with a breadth of 4 feet pean) Cee 
“and of 6 feet across the knees. It is still in situ i 
small ee but the temple is otherwise in ruins, 















to which these carvings belong. See also Reports Arch. Surv. 
Ind., Vol. I, pp. 40-41, Vol. VIII, pp. 40-41, and Vol. XVI, _ 
pp. 46-50 ; also Report Arch. Surv., Bengal Circle, for 1901-02. 
Konch.—A village, 4 miles west of Tokiri, in the head- 
quarters subdivision containing an ancient brick temple. The = 
temple, which now contains a lingam of Siva Kochesyara, is 
lighted by a tall opening in front, formed by .overlapping 
courses of bricks after the fashion of the original great temple at 
Bodh Gaya... Externally, however, it differs from that temple 
in having its sides curved instead of being in straight lines from 
top to bottom, and in having no external niches with figures 
enshrined in them. It originally hgd a flat-roofed pillared hall 
in front, but this has now fallen in, and the stone pillars sup- 
porting it are lying in front of the temple. Inside the shrine 
the most remarkable piece of sculpture is a slab representing the 
avatéras or incarnations of Vishnu, which differs from other 

such represeatations by dividing the Vamana Avatira intotw> 
‘scenes, by leaving out the ninth or Buddha Avatara, andby 
* gepresenting Vishnu in bis tenth or Kalki Avatarain thecome 
pany of a female deity with a emall horse standing in front of 
‘them. General Cunniagham was of opinion that the date of — 
this temple should be ascribed to the eighth century A, D., but 
(9 o> Shaanti sess aplgematest 

; builder, and as it closely resembles in style the temples at 
and Umga which date back to his time, it has been held 
te ong hiaratipaprag el ate ee 
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must evidently have beena place of considerable importance in 

former ages, judging from the extent of its ruined mounds and 
the remarkable amount of old sculpture, carved building stones 
and ancient bricks, which have been and are still being extracted 
from them. Kurkihar was identified by General Cunningham 
with the site of the ancient Kukkutapadagiri or Cock’s foot 
mountain visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century, but 
the arguments adduced by Dr. Stein in favour of Hasra (g. +.) 

being the true site appear conclusive. Though Kurkihar must 
be denied any claim to distinction as making the site of Kasyapa’s 
legendary resting place, it still deserves special mention on account 
of the remarkable abundance of ancient remains which it contains. 
Carved slabs of large sizes and architectural fragments of all kinds 
are found in plenty, often built into the walls of the houses ; ¥otive 
stiipus of different sizes are seen én natberson the edge of tho 
large tank adjoining the village on the south, where they now 
serve as washerman’s stones,°as well asin other places ; and great 
quantities of large*bricks of aneignt make are still being dug out 
of the great mound south of the village. Some well-preserved . 
sculptures have been removed by the local zamindar to ‘his bun- 
galow in the village, the most interesting of which is a relievo 
representing a teaching Bodhisatwa seated in a niche of rocks 
between two female attendants. In the frieze above are worship- 
pers approaching a stipa with offerings, and the top of the relievo 
shows five Bodhisatwas each enshrined in a small niche. The 
moulding below the lotus seat contains the usual Buddhist formula 
inscribed in characters of the 9th or 40th centary A.D., and 
the composition of the whole relieve shows a curious resemblance 
to many of the products of Greco-Buddhist art in Gandhira. 
There is another collection of ancent sculptures in the eourt-yard 
of the temple of Bhagavati, among which isa singularly beautiful 
figure of Buddha in meditation, which probably dates back to the 
ee, AD. At sete: 3 miles to the south-weet, are 








1901, rP- “e4—00, and Reports Arch; Survey Ind., Val. 1, Pe 
13—16, and Vol. XV, pp. 4—6. 

Lath.—A village on the south-eastern boundary of the Jahn 
nabid subdivision situated 2 miles north of Dapthu., Here an 
extraordinary monolith lies in the open fields. It consists of a 
granite column, measuring 53} feet in length by an average of 
3 feet in diameter. This immense column is lying horizontally on 
the ground, pointing north and south, and about half of it is below 
the surface of the field. Local tradition asserts that it was intend- 


ed to be placed in the Chandokhar tank at Dhariwat, 8 miles to — 
the east, and accounts for its present position by the following 


legend :— 
Dhariwat was ruled over by Raja Chandra Sena, who had a 


fight with his sister’s son, whom he slew ; but after the battle, he 
found that he gould not release from his hand the dagger with 
which he had dono the deed. One day, a, thirsty calf came 
towards him, when the Raja placed.a /oéa of water before it, which 
it drank up greedily, and the dagger at ,once became loose in his 
grasp. In remembrance of this event,.be determined to make a 
lake, which should extend as far as his horse when let looseghould 
circle round. The minister, apprehensive of the horse making 
a longer circuit than convenient, selected the present north-east 
corner of the tank at Dhariwat (where there isnow a small ruined 
temple) as the starting point of the horse,"turning his head south- 
wards, so that the hills on the south would be the limit of the 
size of the tank in that direction. The ground thus marked out 
forms the Chandokhar Tal. The next morning the Raja himself 


dug out five baskets of earth, and his followers did the same, 


except one Rajput soldier, who sat with his sword in his hand. 


When the Raja asked him why he did not dig out five baskets 
of earth like the rest, he replied that he was a soldier, and only 


used to carry arms. On hearing this the Raja gave him a letter 
to Bbikham, king of Lanka or Ceylon, and ordered him to bring _ 


back a /éth, or monolith, to place in the middle of the lake, — ae 


Bhikham accordingly gave up the pillar, which the soldier carried 


ae off; but as he got near Dhariwat the cook crew, and he was | 
therefore obliged to drop it at onos at the place wher it till Liew, cA 


* Another legend related by the villagers states that the 


fe whe wero enrying the: pillar by night. to Janakpor in: Noni ; 
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dropped it hearing .a avin in th loge and thisking at She 
villagers were stirring with the on-coming of duwn. The noiso — 
they heard was merely a potter working at night ; and since ‘then 
the potters have been cursed, and no potter will live in the village. 
It may be added that the mineralogical character of the pillar 
clearly shows that it came from the Barabar Hills, and no one 
would think of taking it to the Chandokhar Tal via Lath. 
Manda Hills.—A group of hills in the south-west of the 
headquarters subdivision near Madanpur on the Grand Trunk 
Road, The quantities of pottery and bricks scattered round these 
hills show that they once overlooked a large town, and traces of 
Buddhist and Saivite shrines are still traceable among the rocks, 
Burha, 2 miles to the east, contains several sites in which chaitya 
and a large vthara or Buddhist monastery once stood, and there 
are sowe but mineral springs, to which, the P » probably owed 
its formerimportance. Guneri, 8 miles to the south-east, was 
also the site of a large town and of a riiara, the name of which 
appears from inscriptions to have been Sri Gunacharita, The 
village still contains a fine statue of Buddha, round which are 
grouped numerous smaller Buddhist and Saivite figures ; to the 
north of the village are the remains of several temples round 
a large tank, 
! Nabinagar.—A village and police-station situated on the left 
bank of the Panyin, 18 miles south of Aurangabad in the sub- 
division of the same name, Nabinagar is the centre of a consider- 
able trade in blankets and brass vessels, and contains a tiled but, 
known as the temple of Sokha Baba, to which persons suffering 
from snake-bite are brought asa last resource. If the person bitten 
recovers, clarified butter and molasses are offered to Sokb& Baba, 
Close to Nabinagar is Chandragarh, the residence of a family — 
of Chauhan Rajputs, who came originally from Mewar. Three 


members of the family were each granted the title of Rai Bahadur, ie 
a sword and a /assirij grant for good services rendered 
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atin squish 480,800 tn 1601, <The both atl sates, ee 
which includes a portion of the northern fringe of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, is very sparsely populated ; and the density 
for the whole subdivision is 475 persons to the square miles ‘It 
contains 2 towns—Nawida (population 5,908), its headquarters, 
and Hasua (6,704), and 1,752 villages. The number of inhabitants 

per village is 251, and the average number of houses per square 

mile is 91°6.° The subdivision contains 8 police-stations, viz., 

Nawida, Pakribarawin and Rajauli ; and for revenue purposes 

it is divided into the parganas of fiscal divisions of Jarra, Narhat, 

Pachrukhi, Roh and Samai. Of the total area (611,200 acres), 

$18,800 acres are under cultivation, of which 241,000 acres are + 
irrigated. The staple crop is rice, which is grown on 141,000 
acres, and next in importange come gram (43,000 aeres) and wheat, 
(30,700 acres). -Warisaliganj tothe north of Nawada town is 
an important mart, founded by Waris Ali Khan, a member 
of the family of Kamgir Khin; the name is sometimes spelt 
Worseleyganj from an erroneous belief that it was named after 
Mr. Worseley, a former Deputy Magistrate of Nawida. Some 
15 miles south-east of Nawida are the falls of Kakolat, in the 
northern face of the range in which the Mababar Hill (1,882 fect 
high) is situated. Akbarpur, 10 miles south of the same town, is a 
large village containing a monastery of the Nanakpanthi sect ;and 
at Budhauli in the jurisdiction of the Pakribariwan police-station 
there isa wealthy Hinda monastery or math under an abbot or 
mahanth of the Puri sub-order of Dasami ascetics. About 14 
miles south-east of Pakribariwan lies the pretty valley of K 
kol with some of the most picturesque scenery in the district, and — 4] 
close.by iron ore exists at Pachamba. Thore are also 7 
mica mines in the south of the seetvidoanieabitas — 
Belam, Chatkari, Dubaur, Sapabi and Singar. : # 










‘same name, lying on both sides of the river Khariin 24° 63’ 

_ sand 85° 88' E, Population (1901) 5,008 The name is # oorr D 
~ tion of Nau-abad or the new town. It is divided into t 
Ns Mec bythe river, the portion on the eft bank being the old 
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growing into an important trade centre. rues tote doh’ 
there is a handsome Jain temple standing in the middle of ‘a large 
tank to the west of the publie road, but the town itself contains no 
important buildings and has but little historical interest. Before 
its acquisition by the East India Company, it was ruled by the 
nearly independent Rajis of Hasua, and after its acquisition 
it was the centre of great disorder till 1845, when it became the 
headquarters of the newly-created subdivision. “The elements 
of disorder came to the front again during the Mutiny, when 
Nawida was overran by marauding parties. The local offices were 
destroyed, but the Government records were saved by the native 
officials, who hid them in a cave ina neighbouring hill. These 
are the only public records dating beyond 1557 which still exist 
in the district. 

Pachar Hill.—A hill near the eastern boundary of the Aurang- 
abad subdivision, about 2 miles to the south-east of Rafiganj. The 
principal object of interest is a cave half way up the southern 
face of the hill, a natural fissure in the rocks, the opening of 
which has been closed by a brick wall, giving access to the cave 
through a small stone-faced door. In front of it stands a portiso 
resting on stone pillars, and inside the cave is a large statue of 
Parsvanith and other minor images, which are evidently all Jain. 
There are no traces of Buddhist remains, and the cave clearly 
belongs to the Jains ; the existence of a Jain sanctuary in this 
locality is of some interest on account of its isolation. Cheon, 
a village "near about } mile from the foot of the hill, contains 
the ruins of'an old Brahmanical temple built. of square granite 
blocks: without cement, and there are several rains in a cluster of 
hills at Deokuli, one mile to the south. 

Pragbodhi Mountain.—In Hiuen Tsiang’s account of his— 
travels in Magadha, he ‘says :— To the east of the place 
where Gaya Kasyapa sacrificed to fire, crossing a river, we come — 
to a mountain ‘called Pragbodhi (Po-ko-li-pot), é¢., the mountain — 
leading to (before) perfect intelligence, as Buddha, when about ~— 
to attain enlightenment, first ascended this mountain, Ascend- 


* 








engage in the Samadas of diamond (ji.e., Vafra-samadhi), the 
earth will quake and gape, and the mountain be overthrown upon 
you.’ Then Bodhisattva descended, and half-way down the 
south-west slope he halted. There backed by the orag and 
facing a torrent is a great stone chamber. Here he sat down 
cross-legged. Again the earth quaked and the mountain shook, 
and Deva cried out in space, ‘ This is not the place for a Tat- 
hagata to perfect supreme wisdom.’ From this, south-west, 
14 or 15 li, not far from the place of penance, there is the 
Pipala (Pi-po-lo) tree, under whieh is a diamond throne 
(Fejrasana), an imperishable throne, supposed to be the centre 
of the earth, and the spot where all Buddhas arrived to compkte 
wisdom).”” 

On the eastern side of the Nilajan, or Phalgu, river opposte 
Bodh Gaya, is o narrow range of hills extending ina north- 
easterly direction from the Mora lake to the village of Ganjis, 
This range is sometimes called the Mora and sometimes the 
Ganjas Hills, but the middle portion of it is locally known as 
Dhongra Hill. The slope on the south-eastern side is abrupt, 
while that on the north-west is more broken, About half-way 
down the letter slope, quite hidden from below by a wall of 
rock, is a cave at the base of a precipitous cliff. The entrance is | 
small, and has been fitted during comparatively recent years by 
some ascetic with a framework of wood to hold a door, if door 
it can be called, the aperture of which is little more than 2 fees 
square. Within, the cave is of an irregular oval shape, 
ing abont 16 feet 5 inches from norih-e.st to south-west, 
feet 9 inches from north-west to south-east. The roof is vaulted, 
and about v4 feet bigh at the highest point, The roof had 
apparently been roughly hewn ; but centuries of weathering have 
obliterated any distinct traces of cutting. A broken stonéimage 
of aneight-armed goddess, with a few letters of the Buddhist 


formula in Kuthilacharsoter of perbaps the 9th or 10th contury, 
lies in the cave. Below the eave on the slope of the hill is 
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traees of the foundations of stone buildings ; while round about_ 
are other remains of smaller dimensions. Above the cave along 

the summit of the hill are the remains of some seven stipas of - 
ee ee ameter, 


a large artificially levelled terrace, about 70 yards square, with — 4 





by a crag, and on the right hand front below is a steep valley, 
down which the rain water rushes in the rainy season. The 
distance from Bodh-Gays corresponds with that given by Hiuén 
Tsiang (14 or 15 4), Though the line of hills runs north-cast 
and south-east, and therefore the slope in which the cave is, 
faces the north-west, more or less, it must be remembered that 
Buddha ascended the range at the north-eastern end and pro- 
ceeded ina south-westerly direction towards Bodh Gaya. He 
would probably descend the hill in the same direction, ¢.¢., 
taking a slanting course, the direct descent belng too steep, It 
is quite intelligible therefore that Hiuen Tsiang describes the 
spotas half way down the south-western slopé. It would seem 
not impossible that the etipas, the remains of which still exist 
on the top.of the hill, may be those which the Chinese pilgrim 
tells us were erected by Asoka. 

The cave described above must not b» confused with that 
described by General Cunningham, which is evidently a natural 
fissure and quite distinct.* 

Pretsila HillL—A hill 540 feet. in height, situated 5. miles 
north«west of Gaya: The meaning of the namo is the hill of 
ghosts, and it igsacred t2 Yama, the Hinda god of hell, and 
forms one of the sacred places of pilgrimage. On the top of the 
hill:is'a smalletemple appropriately dedicated to Yama, as it is the 
belief of the pilgrims that by the due observance of the sraddha 
or funeral rites and by offering the balls of flour and rice calla 
pindas they will ensure the deliverance geen ARENA i 
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puna vedere a tuidcatcdainlai papi 


the paradise of Vishnu. A long flight’ of stone steps, built by 
a pious resident of Caloutta in.1774, leads to the shrine, which 
contains a rade piece of rock marked with a golden line, before 

which the pilgrims place the pindas for the repose of the spirits of 

their ancestors. At the foot of the hill are three tanks, named Sati, 

Nigra and Sukha, and there is a fourth tank called Ramkund » 
on the summit near the temple ef Yama, in which it is said that 

Ram himself bathed. Whoever bathes in this tank is cleansed © 
from his sins, and whoever recites the proper mantras or spells 

with the usual offerings of straddia and pindas is freed from 

pain. e.3 

Rajaul.—A village in the south of the Nawida subdivision, 
situated on the left bank of the Dhanarji river in 24° 89' N., 
and 85° 30’ B. Population (1903) 1,509. It is conndlited by a 
metalled road with Nawada, 18 miles due north, and is an impor- 
tant mart to which the produce of the neighbouring bills is brought 
on pack-bullocks or on low solid-wheeled carts. The village is 
situated in the bend of the river, and posseeses an excellent system 
of drainage, which dates back to the time when it wasa munici- 
pality. The drains are of cement, but since the abolition of the 
municipality they have been neglected and have become silted up. 
Rajauli contains a police-station, a branch establishment of the. 
Nanakpanthy monastery at Akbarpur ($ miles to the north) anda 
Muhammadan charitable endowment, in which there is a sacred 

se gr dharaminatuadpreamants directa. a 

Mecca. 

The hills south of Rajauli vinaiunhicopas ob tena slat 
scenery in the district, They are said to bave sheltered the seven 
rights, and particular peaks are named after one or more of them, — 
At Lomisgiri, 4 miles to the north-east, there is a cave in which 
Lomasa lived. Dorvisirhi (2,202 feet high) derives ite name 
Seated aicaas an wee cane es 

Hindu mythology, Sringirikh again was the home of the. 
ssint Sringa, and is perhaps the most interesting of all the. 


Re Soon or Te rises to. great eight, and from the 
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top with some shiapelem bouldets stich are acta 
a fair is held ssanally op Sohyted Lente seg 
ascent to pay their devotions at these rocks. seit aie 
~~ In the neighbourhood. of Rejauli ary sevetal anion mings, the 
largest of which is situated a short distances up among the hills 
at Singar, the name of whieh (Sringagiti) perpetuates the legend 
+ that it was the home of the rishi Sringa, Dubaur, 7 miles south- 
east of Rajauli, is another centge of the mica-mining interest, but 
‘among the people it is better known on account of the legends 
which cling round it. It was once the residence of Durvasa, and 
the full name is said to be Durvisapura ; but it is even more 
celebrated as the birthplace of the cowherd hero Lorik, whose life 
makes the whole neighbourhood the home of legend, He was 
married toa girl in the village of Bauri (others say Agauri near 
Rajauli), 3 miles south-east of Rajauli, where to this day there 
“are shown a large hollowed stone in which-he used to mix dhang 
and a huge rook which he cleft in two with his sword. He issaid 
to have rujed over the country with justice and to have turned 
the barren land round Rajauli inte a .plain cultivated like a 
garden, s0-that birds, beasts and even insects could find no place 
in it, His exploits are famous all over Northern India and form 
the subject of a popular folk song of portentious length which the 
Ahirs regularly recite. 
Ramsila Hill.—See Gaya town. 
Sherghati—Town in the headquarters subdivision of the 
Gayi district, Bengal, situated 21 miles south of Gayi town 
on the right bank of the river Morhar in 24° 83' N. and 
8+ 48’ E. Population (1901) 2,641, It formerly formed part 
of the district of Ramzgarb ; and the surrounding country was 
notorious for crimes of violence, which led to a Special Joint- 
spon being stationed here in 1814 Shergbati continued to 
bethe headquarters of a subdivision till 1871, and its position on 
the Grand Trunk Road rendered it a place of some in por 
- It contained a small resident European sa etown 
ee _ eae teeartnal mts nd angalo bs 
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~ Mying 14 nie ‘south of the Gayi-Nawida ries ata 
south-west of Hasna in the Nawida subdivision.” In the boulder — 
thas beet cxcavated'a emiall chamber about 16 fect long by 1T'feot 
wide, and tradition relates that it was in this cave that Sita 
lived during her exile and gave birth to Lava. The interior has 
‘bean chiseled to a emooth polish, which is equal to that of ‘the 
Baribar caves, and contains several sculptures, including a statue 
stid to represent Sita and her twosons, The main figare is how- 
ever that of a male, and it ‘thas been suggested that it may ‘be tis 
figure of Buddha with two attendants. The neighbourhood isalgo 
hallowed in Hindu mythology, as Lava and Kusa are said to haye — 
fought with Kam’s army on the wide uplands near this boulder. 
About s mile to the east is a group of Baro and rocky but pic- 
turesque hills, which are covered with ruins, On oho of these, near 
ithe village of Rasdlpura, is the tomb of a local saint named Sheileh 
Muhammad. Judging from the style of the dome, the building — 
dates from a very early period, and it no doubt coeupien 
ithe site of some older Hindu shrine, A mile to the north-. 
east of Sitamarhi is the village of Barat, where the poet and 
saint Valmiki is said to have lived when Sita was sent into exile. 


It was at his order that Viswikarma, the archi{ié of 
‘interest at this place is an old mud fort standing on a 
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constructed the rock cave for her. At present the only 








to as the chief zimindar of Mug (Magadha), who not 
had large posscssions in Gaya, but also held a grgat extent 
: “ot teccitory a the foot of the hills and had connections with the 
a hill chieftains. He invited’ the Imperial Prinee, 
ay “Inter known ag Shih Alam, to invade Bihar, and was ready to 
- join. him with a large force, when he was treagherously assassin- 
ated by the captain of his guard (1758).* He was succeeded by 
his nephew, Buniad en who appears to have been a man of 
peace. He refused to side with the Emperor Shah Alam, in whose 
counsels Kamgir Khin, an old enemy of Sundar Singh, now 
played a prominent part. The Raja’s lands were ravaged, while he 
shut himself up in his fort at Tekiri; and as soon as he left it, 
Ke was captured by Kamgir Khan and confined in the Emperor's 
camp, Soon after his release, he wrote to the English promising 
allegiance, but his letter fell into the hands of Kasim Ali, who 
summoned him to Patna, and put him and his brothers to death 
in 1762. Shortly before this event, Bunifd’s wife gave birthto 
eon, named Mitrijit, and Kasim Ali sent a party to kill the 
infant, but the mother having intelligence of their approach, con- 
cealed her child in a basket of dried cowdung, and sent bim in 
eharge of a poor old woman f Dalil Singh, her husband’s chief 
officer, who kept him in safety till after the battle of Buxar, and 
“then made him over to the officer commanding the fort. Under 
the administration of Shitab Rai, Mitrajit Sings was deprived 
of nearly all his possessions. He was subsequently restored to 
e2 _his estates and become a staunch friend to the British, assisted 
in quelling tke Kolhin rebellion, and was honoured with the title 
of Maharaja, He died in 1840, aud-the Raj was divided between 
oe Narayan, ‘getting a 9 annas share, 






mney Singh. Tl lotr ae Sy 8 banoneees the 
"shard of the Tekari estate was brought under the manager 
the Court of Wards on his behalf, and rodanbusd anider al 
till 1904. During this period, much was done for the development: 
of the resources of the property: Prior ener 
the charge of the estate by the Court of Wands, ments 0 


to whom large sums of sarpeshgi are duo ; and at its 5 
in October 1904 more than half of the estate was heldiis direct 
possession, four-ninths of the pro having been recovered 
at a cost aggregating’ Rs, 2,90,000 for refund of sarpeahgi, Tho ‘sa 
means of irrigation have been steadily maintained and improved 
at a cost of over 6 lakhs, or over 4 per cent. of the rents received ; ei 
tho estate has gone through a survey and settlement at a cost bs 
of nearly 3 lakhs; and in spite of these and other heavy calls ce 

on the assets of tho estate, its income has increased by about 
one-fifth, viz., by Rs. 1,17,000. Thetotal area of the estate in 
his district is 3884 oquare miles, but i6 ado includes peopeicty in oF 
Muzaffarpur, Siran and Champaran. In additionto the landed 
property, the estate has a considerable number of houses in 
Tekari, Gayi, Patna and Bankipore, and also maintains 
at Brindiban, Ajodhya, Pat ‘ee Tekari. The ren 
about 74 lakhs, but it fluctuates greatly from year to year 
70 per cent. of the cultivation is held on the dhaoli syste 
cash rents ; the bAdo’s income has however progressively imp 
to the extent of 1} lakh under the management of the C 
of Wards. The total current demand of land revenue and. 
is a little over 24 lakhs, The present proprietor, Gopal Ss 
Narayan Singb, was born in October 1833, and was man 
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the £/ilat, and was suceceded by a g-anldaughter. On her desth, 
pix years later, the estate devolved on her daughter, Rajkuméri 
Bhubanesvar Kunr, who is still in possession of it, though being 
a minor, she is under the guardianship of her grandmother. 
The 7 amnas share contains 15 villages, and comprises an area 
of 523 square miles; the rental is about 6 lakhs of rupees. 

Tekari town.—Town in the headquarters subdivision, situated 
on the left bank of the. river Morhar 16 miles north-west of 
Gayi town in 24° 56’ Nand 84° 50' E. The populatiom felf 
from 11,532 in 1891 to 6,437 in 1901, owing to a furions out. 
break of plague at the time of the census and the eonsequent 
general exodus of the inhabitants. The chief interest attaching 
to this town centres round the fort of the Rajis of Tekari, an 
irregular pile of buildings, surrounded by a strong earthen 
rampart with bastiong and a large moat. 

_ Umga.—A village in the south-east of the Aurangabad sub- 
division, situated 8 miles east of Deo and close to Madanpur. 
. Pho village, which is also called Mung’, was originally the seat 
of the Doo Raj; for it was here, as related in the article on the 
Deo Raj, that its founder came to the rescue of the local ruling 
family. After making himeelf master of the hill fort,.and 
subduing its rebellious subjects he married the widow of the local 
chiefiain, Bhairavendra ; and his descendants remained here for 
150 years before leaving the place fer Deo. The chief object 
of interest at the present time i# an ancient stene temple, pictur- 
esquely situated on the western slepe of the hill and overlooking 
the country for many miles. The height of the temple is about 60 
feet, and it is built entively ef equare granite blocks without 
cement, while the columns supporting the roof are massive 
monoliths. A remarkable feature of the temple is the presence 
of some short Arabic inscriptions over the emtrance doorway, on 
the faces of the pillars and on the jambs of the doorway, the 
latter being limited to the name of Allah. They wore engraved — 
by the Mubammadans, who onee used the shrine as a mosque, 
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